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ances have not been echoes, they seem to 
have originated in that ' intuitive philology ' 
which Dr. Hall discourses of in the third 
chapter of his ' Modern English.' 

R. O. Williams. 
New Havan. 



THE PROBLEM OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

Langue Caioligue. Projet dun Idiome Inter- 
national sans construction graminaticale, 
par le Dr. Alberto Liptay. Paris : Emile 
Bouillon, 1892. 8vo. pp. 280-290. 

The present age is one of peculiar discontent 
in almost all departments of human activity. 
A growing restlessness over usual methods of 
thought and action is manifesting itself on 
every hand. Our whole system of interpreting 
the physical universe has been revolutionized 
within the last thirty years. This has necessi- 
tated, to a large extent, the shifting of the 
basis of our theological thought. The arms 
of scientific investigation have been reaching 
out in every direction for more conquests. 
Among these none have received more at- 
tention than philology — the science of lan- 
guage — and none have taught us more about 
our early history and our relations to other 
branches of the human race. The study of 
many languages has naturally led to a com- 
parison of their relative merits and defects. 
One language is found to be particularly 
adapted to diplomacy, because of its rhetoric- 
al finish : another to philosophy, because of 
its flexibility and power of expression ; the 
naweti and sensuousness of a third specially 
fit it for poetry ; singing finds its most perfect 
medium of utterance in the rich vowel-element 
of a fourth ; and so on. This fact opens a fine 
field for the speculations of the idealist. Why 
not strive after a universal language which 
shall combine in itself all the good features of 
the many and none of their defects ? Aside 
from the consideration that it would tend, as 
nothing else could, to the general fraternization 
of all the nations of the earth, it would give 
man, for the expression of thought, an instru- 
ment such as no language has ever yet been. 
The subject is an attractive one, and it is no 
wonder that numerous reformers should come 



forward with their plans for accomplishing 
this, to their minds at least, highly desirable 
end. It can not be c]uestioned that a universal 
language would possess, or rather would have 
possessed, many incalculable advantages over 
the present diversity of speech ; but none of 
the reformers seem fully to appreciate the 
superhuman task they have undertaken. They 
overlook some of the principal and most 
potent factors in the problem. 

In the first place, they ignore the teachings 
of history. There has been but one notable 
instance where a people have abandoned their 
own language and adopted that of another; 
but this was brought about by overwhelming 
military conquest, which crushed out all the 
national life of the vanquished, and offered 
glittering rewards for the adoption of the 
language and customs of the conquerors. 

On the other hand, the Norman Conquest 
offers a good proof of how powerless conquer- 
ors may be in their attempts linguistically 
to denationalize a vanquished foe, where no 
means but force are resorted to. Notwith- 
standing the most stringent measures were 
adopted by the Normans to substitute their 
own language for the English, our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers held on to the latter, with 
the tenacity of desperation, for a period of 
three hundred years in spite of all opposition. 
In the reign of Richard II, they had the proud 
consciousness of seeing their fidelity rewarded. 
English was again recognized as the national 
language in 1385, and admitted into all the 
grammar schools as the teaching medium. 
Not without many deep scars did it come out 
of the struggle, but grammatically it was the 
same language. 

Secondly, the very nature of the origin and 
growth of all language seems to escape the 
observation of these would-be reformers. A 
nation's language, just as that of a child, 
springs out of its intellectual needs, and its 
development is always and only along the 
line of and coetaneous with these needs. No 
language ever originated in any other way, 
^nd, it is safe to say, none ever will. If the 
language of the French is peculiarly fitted for 
conversation and oratory, and that of the Ger- 
mans for profound philosophical speculation, it 
is because these are the most striking mental 
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characteristics of tliese peoples. A nation's 
language is, to a large extent, the exact reflex 
of the national life and thought, and it, 
together with the nation's literature, is the 
living embodiment of its struggles in the past 
and its hopes for the future. Every word 
carries in itself a part of the nation's history — 
sometimes extending over centuries and fairly 
glowing with the ever-increasing intensity of 
its sigrnification. How long, for instance, has 
our word " home " been in gathering around 
itself all the tender associations which .its 
mention causes to swell up in our hearts? 
What other word could take its place ? And 
what Englishman who has ever experienced 
the tender passion does not feel the utter 
insignificance of the words cpiXf.'>v, amare, 
aimer, liebin, as compared with their synonym 
in his own language ? Would the beloved 
object be as dear to him, if he could not call 
her siveethearf^. And who could be degener- 
ate enough to wish to part with father, 
■mother, sister, brother and hundreds of other 
words, which sum up the very essence of his 
life? 

But even if the above obstacles did not 
stand in the way, the attempt to substitute an 
artificially constructed language for those that 
have sprung out oi the soil, so to speak, 
presumes too much on the general perfectibili- 
ty of human nature which, while it contains 
some of the germs of that power that, to use 
Mr. Arnold's expression, makes for righteous- 
ness, has unfortunately a large fund of ata- 
vism — that motive energy which continually 
drags it back to "the vile dust from which it 
sprung." "Stats am stoffklebt unsere seele," 
says Platen. So it has ever been in the moral 
world. The millennium is as far off as ever. 
It may be pleasant to contemplate, but we 
shall never see fulfilled the vision of the 
dreamer in " Locksley Hall : " 

Till the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle flags 

are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 

It is equally unlikely that we shall ever see 
the linguistic world " lapt in universal law." 
The Anglo-Saxon race may conquer the world, 
as is often predicted now-a-days ; but should 
this most desirable event come to pass, it will 
scarcely be a linguistic conquest. We see 



how utterly useless was the task undertaken 
by the tyrannical iron-hand of the German 
chancellor in the province of Alsace-Lorraine : 
as almost no progress has been made in induc- 
ing the people to abandon French for German. 
Turn whithersoever we will, the same story 
meets us. Five hundred years ago Norway's 
linguistic continuity was interrupted by the 
Danish annexation. Down to the Calmar 
Union of 1397, the growth of the country's 
language had been independent of those of 
the other Scandinavian kingdoms, and had 
acquired a certain homogeneity and .stability 
that made it, to some extent at least, a recog- 
nized literary standard. Under the ordinary 
circumstances of national growth the language 
might have been expected to and doubtless 
would have gone on in a line of continuous 
development ; but this was arrested by the 
advent of the Danes, which created a linguis- 
tic confusion that has prevailed ever since, 
leaving the country practically without any 
authoritative and well-recognized national 
language. With the awakening of the nation- 
al spirit in recent years has come a universal 
advocacy of a national language ; but the 
sectional jealousies of the speakers of different 
dialects and, worse still, the wrangling and 
personal animosity of the advocates of the 
different standards proposed, have prevented 
the realization of the end sought. 

Practically a similar condition of affairs ex- 
ists in almost all the countries of the globe. 
England, France and Germany, for instance, 
have well-recognized literary languages but 
they are not spoken by the great masses of 
the people. This is especially true of the 
peasants who, tho' taught the literary language 
in the schools, cling nevertheless to their 
dialects, and speak them by preference in their 
ordinary daily intercourse. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Their homely dialects 
are more in keeping with the humble circum- 
stances of their existence. They have been 
born into both and the two are inseparable. 
Their thoughts being few and simple, and 
confined chiefly within the sphere of their 
daily physical wants, no highly cultured lan- 
guage is needed for their expression and none 
will be accepted. 

Not to pursue this phase of the subject any 
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further, it is perfectly plain then that the great 
mass of the people of the world do not need, 
and will not accept, an artificial language, 
however great advantages it might possess. 
If more proof were needed of this, none 
stronger can be found than the fact that the 
many foreigners who come to the United 
States usually manage to huddle together into 
colonies or communities, and strive with might 
and main to preserve their national languages 
and customs ; whereas it would be to the un- 
doubted advantage of themselves and children 
to adopt our own. 

Having shown the utter unlikelihood, or 
even impossibility, of propagating an artificial 
language amongst the class of people who 
form an overwhelming percentage of the 
world's inhabitants, we may further inquire 
what other classes stand in any special need 
of a universal language. And in the first 
place may be mentioned the men who are 
engaged in international commerce ; but we 
have yet to learn that this trade has been in 
the least hampered by our present diversity of 
speech, or that the persons engaged in it have 
expressed any decided desire for, or done any- 
thing towards, helping on the project of a 
universal commercial language. It is fair to 
infer then that they feel no special need of 
such a language. 

There remains, lastly, the comparatively 
small class of men designated as scholars or 
students, whom the reformers assume to be 
much in want of a common medium of com- 
munication. 

Scholars may be broadly said to consist of 
two kinds — students of science and students 
of literature. Amongst the former, some are 
occasionally heard to lament what they deem 
a waste of time in having to learn several 
languages, in order to keep in touch with their 
co-workers in other countries ; but the com- 
plaint has always seemed to the writer ill- 
founded. In general terms it may be said 
that most of the thought of the world worth 
knowing has been, and is being, expressed in 
English, French and German, and the mental 
discipline acquired in learning these language 
more than compensates for the time taken 
from the scientific specialty in which it is pro- 
posed to engage. As to the student of litera- 



ture, it would be absolutely incumbent upon 
him, in any event, to study languages, since no 
proper appreciation of any literature is possi- 
ble, except in the language in which it is 
written. But the task, while arduous at first, 
grows to be an easy one when once the 
student has secured a good foundation in 
Latin and Greek, without which he is not 
properly equipt to enter upon his literary 
labors. 

Finally, putting aside all the objections we 
have advanced against the feasibility of adopt- 
ing a world-speech, and assuming that we had 
it, the pertinent question arises : how long 
would it remain such ? We unhesitatingly 
answer: not a decade. The same forces 
which gave us the present diversity in the 
Indo-European languages would begin im- 
mediately to work, and at the end of a few 
centuries we should be as far from speech- 
unity as we now are. We have only an im- 
perfect notion as to how long matr (one of the 
first forms of mother appearing in history) was 
in developing into mater, K7}rr/ij, madre, mire, 
mutter, moder, mother, and the numerous 
forms in which it appears in Indo-European 
speech; but we do know a great deal about 
the causes which wrought these changes, and 
likewise that these causes are still in full play. 
Consequently, while the identical circum- 
stances might not again occur, it is presumable, 
from what we already know about language 
growth, that, whatever might be the circum- 
stantial environments of the various peoples, 
their social, political and physical conditions 
of existence would operate in the production 
of languages equally varied and diversified as 
those they at present speak. No profound 
knowledge either of philology or philosophy 
is necessary to enable any one to see this. 
The elements of the problem and their manner 
of producing the results, lie spread out to the 
observation of every one in his own language. 
He has but to open his eyes, read and in- 
terpret them. Of course, we must not over- 
look the fact that everywhere in the civilized 
world at the present day there are leveling 
tendencies at work, which exert a potent in- 
fluence in preventing the same rapid variations 
in language that formerly occurred. It is 
even conceivable that these forces might 
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eventually lead to a more or less perfect 
speech-unification. The newspaper, the tele- 
graph, the railroad, and other means of rapid 
transit, whereby men shift their habitations 
with the greatest ease from place to place, 
have a strong tendency to hinder the growth 
of localisms. An apt word, a striking simile, 
wliich formerly would have remained in the 
place of its birth for years or even centuries, is 
struck off, say, in Boston today ; tomorrow it 
will be heard on the lips of San Franciscans 
and Londoners. As a localism it has lived 
but a day ; the morrow sees it the common 
property of the whole English-speaking 
people. It is in some such conditions as 
these, as it seems to the writer, that the lan- 
guage reformer may see a possible realization 
of his dreams of speech-unity. A world- 
speech, if it comes at all, will be one of natural 
growth, and will spring out of a community of 
interests of the whole human race. To sup- 
pose that one man, or even a hundred men, 
can sit down in cold blood, construct a lan- 
guage and persuade every body to adopt it, is 
the sheerest folly. It is not only unscholarly 
and unscientific, but it argues a mental ob- 
liquity which is only characteristic of the blind 
enthusiast. 

It is not proposed to enter into any extended 
notice or discussion of the book whose title- 
page has been given at the head of this article. 
In fact, it does not deserve it. The author is 
at great pains to tell us and repeats it usque 
ad nauseam that he has nothing new or origin- 
al to offer in his lanque catolique ; and he 
himself has given an excellent criticism of his 
performance. At the beginning of his Chapi- 
ire final he says : 

Grftce a Dieu, que cela finisse ! dit sans doute 
le lecteur, et nous ne lui en voulons pas, car 
h61as! il a raison. Nous esp^rons, en eflfet, 
que notre peine n'est pas enti^refnent perdue, 
mais nous craignons en m6me temps avoir fait 
beaucoup de phrases et avoir dit cependant 
bien peu de chose. La langue catolique — oii 
est-elle cette langue ? Ou est sa grammaire, 
oil son vocabulaire ? 

We thoroughly agree with him in this esti- 
mate. Before reaching the above paragraph, 
we had asked ourselves mentally these identi- 
cal questions. It is astonishing that the author 



seeing so clearly the character of his book, did 
not consign it to the tender embraces of that 
consuming element which the authors of the 
index ey^purgatorius consider the proper fate 
of all bad books, as well of all bad men. Of 
all padded books that it has ever been the 
misfortune of the reviewer to read, this of Dr. 
Liptay is the worst. Having dabbled a little 
in linguistic science and picked up some of the 
common facts that are in the possession of 
every tiro, with insufferable pedantry he drags 
them in on all occasions, whether apt or not. 
The result is a long wandering essay of nearly 
three hundred octavo pages, the chief merit 
of which is to exasperate the reader and keep 
him on the qui vive for something that he 
never finds. 

The book begins with a rather long avant- 
propo, which is followed by a chapter on the 
advantages of a universal language. Some 
forty-six pages follow, devoted to a "Revue 
des projets ^choufe," Volapiik receiving the 
most attention. In a chapter entitled Pr^- 
liminaires, a not very happy attempt is 
made to characterize the principal languages 
of the world. The author then comes to his 
own plan. The alphabet is to be the Roman, 
the letters having the sounds they commonly 
have in the Romanic languages. The latin 
radicals common to most European languages 
are to form the vocabulary of the langue 
catolique. The prepositions de and a are to 
take the place of the declension. The verb 
shall be inflected aino, atna, ame, pi. amos, 
amas, ames, or the inflexions may be left off 
and the pronouns used ; as, eo, tu, elo, nos, 
vos, elos am. To form the perfect or past 
tense an accented a is added to the root ; as, 
eo amd, tu, etc. The future is formed by add- 
ing an accented ; as, eo am6. I is added to 
form the imperfect; as, eo ami=j'aimais. U 
gives the pluperfect ; as, eo ainu, and ao, the 
future perfect ; as, eo amao. There is to be no 
special inflexion for the subjunctive ; it will be 
indicated simply by the conjunctions qe and si. 
The passive is eo ami=l am loved, eo i amd^ 
I have been loved ; eo i am6=l shall be loved, 
eo e amao=l shall have been loved. 

These examples will serve to give a general 
idea of what Dr. Liptay intends to do, for he 
has not yet fully matured his plan. The 
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vocabulary and other features he proposes to 
give in a second treatise. From what is given 
it is not easy to see that the Doctor has in any 
way improved on the Lingvo Lnternacia of 
Dr. Esperanto, which was noticed in these 
pages sometime ago. 

In general, it may be observed that the most 
of the international language-makers overlook 
one of the most patent phenomena of modern 
linguistic growth ; namely, the tendency to 
abandon synthetic for analytic modes of 
thought. The psychological reason for this is 
undoubtedly that the latter are felt to be more 
clear and expressive. What else will account 
for the Romance peoples universally breaking 
away from the highly complex Latin inflections? 
English has gone further in this respect than 
any other European language, and yet every 
one must feel that a vast gain has been made 
thereby. While the German script-speech 
still clings to many useless endings, the popu- j 
lar dialects long ago abandoned a large part \ 
of them. The same desire for greater sim- 
plicity and clearness manifested itself in very ' 
early times amongst the Latin dialects, as ! 
compared with the literary idiom. Modern j 
Greek likewise, colloquial speech at least, has j 
given up much of its earlier terminal com- | 
plexity. That the advocates and promoters j 
of the literary language have, in recent years, ' 
been striving to get back to classic Greek 
forms, is no argument against the general ! 
proposition that all languages are tending '■ 
towards analytical modes of thought. In fact, 
were this the place for such a discussion, good | 
reasons might be assigned for the belief that i 
the great masses of the people have always ' 
had a preference for this method of thought, i 
and that the highly inflected Sanskrit, Greek I 
and Latin of ancient literature were merely i 
the creations of pedants and grammarians and ; 
were spoken in their purity, if at all, only by '\ 
the learned few I 

The reformers, therefore, seem to have no : 
practical reason for assuming that the world ! 
cares to go back to synthetic methods of ■ 
thought. As the matter now stands, English, ' 
which has abandoned almost all its inflections, 
appears to have the best chance for becoming 
the world-speech. Nothing would prove such 
a powerful help in this direction as giving up ; 



our ridiculous etymological spelling and a- 
dopting a sensible phonetic alphabet. 



Samuel Garner. 



U. S. Naval Academy. 



MODERN ITALIAN READINGS. 

Modern Italian Readings in Prose and Poe- 
try. Edited with grammatical and explana- 
tory notes and biographical notices by W. 
L. Montague, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. vii. 228, C. 
Schoenhof, Boston : 1893. 

The supply of suitable Italian texts for read- 
ing in elementary classes is very limited in 
this country. One reason for the dearth of 
material probably lies in the fact that those 
who could edit texts are deterred from doing 
so because they do not know what the majori- 
ty of teachers want. Some instructors hold 
that as the class reads little, this little should 
be from the classics, especially from Dante, 
since he represents what is best in Italian 
literature ; others feel that a class of beginners 
is poorly prepared to understand so philosoph- 
ic a writer, and hence the small amount read 
would be of slight benefit to them. In under- 
graduate classes at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity we read only works of living authors, 
for the simple reason that, so far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, the pure prose of De 
Amicis or Martini fully subserves the purposes 
of our elementary students. When we con- 
sider, the question of content, I think that 
recent texts are again to be preferred in the 
initial stages of instruction, since our acquaint- 
ance with Italian writers of to-day is far too 
meagre, whereas the best Italian classics 
represent, not a peculiarly Italian, but a 
world-literature, with which the student is 
sure to become more or less familiar without 
the aid of class-instruction. 

To be coftvinced that contemporary ItaHan 
literature is worthy of earnest study, one has 
only to read the prose selections given in Prof. 
Montague's book ; here are productions quite 
as interesting from every point of view as 
some of those in French for which we have so 
great a liking. The poetical extracts here 
presented do not comprise living writers, ex- 
cepting Carducci and Giacosa; following in his 
footsteps a school has arisen, consisting of 
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